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HOMER AS A LITERARY PSYCHOLOGIST 


By Richmond Y. Hathorn 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La. 


Perhaps the most deplorable feature of the "Homeric 
Question" was the way in which classical scholars, in 
their zeal to establish the non-existence of Homer, were 
led, sometimes insensibly, to a devreciation of the art 
in the poems themselves. This had an even more discourag- 
ing effect among educated readers outside the classical 
field, who, beholding Homer torn to pieces as though by 
maddened Maenads, hearing "the wild rout that made the 
hideous roar," and viewing the dismemberment of the bard 
"till savage clamor drowned both harp and voice," could 
often only agree with the notorious judgment of Wilamowitz 
that The Iliad, for instance, was only a “miserable piece 
of patchwork." 


When we consider that during the same veriod Cicero 
was being sneered at and dismissed as a suverficial bore 
and a turncoat politician, Plato was being acrimoniously 
attacked and vilified, Aristotle was being flouted and 
demeaned, Horace was being called a master of the plati- 
tude, Livy and Herodotus were being patronized as childish 
entertainers, and even Vergil was being belabored, as with 
clubs, with the disiecta membra of the Homeric corpus,--and 
all this by the avpointed defenders of the classical tradi- 
tion--we perceive not the least considerable factor in the 
decline of appreciation for the classics. I have had cul- 
tivated students of the modern literatures say to me: "Why 
should we bother to read The Iliad? You classicists admit 
yourselves that it is primitive, poorly organized, repeti- 
tious, contradictory, a cento of tag-ends and formulae. 

If you had not personally invested several years in learn- 
ing to construe it in the originel and were not ashamed 

to confess that your labor was wasted, you would have the 
honesty to tell us thet it is unworthy our attention." 
Such has been the impression produced on the neutral ob- 
server of our Homeric battles. 


Yet the long night is over, or almost over. It is 
now possible for one to discuss The Iliad and The Odyssey 
as artistic wholes without feeling oneself an ignoramus 
among those who know. A few rearguard actions remain to 
be fought. The linguistics experts are still sniping, and 
I, for one, am incompetent to return their fire. And the 
Oral-Poetry School, although they have brought much under- 
standing, have also contributed some elements of depre- 
ciation. Not so long ago, when I was defending Homer to 
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an English-teaching colleague on the ground that the poet 
was @ literary psychologist almost beyond compare, I had 
called to my attention an article by Professor James 
Notopoulos in the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, Vol. LXXXI, pp. 28-36, entitled, 
"The Generic and Oral Composition in Homer," by which 
article I found myself hamstrung to no small degree. 
Professor Notopoulos says in part: 


Homer, furthermore,...-distills from the passing 
world of men tyves of human beings rather than 
realistic individuals. When T. E. Shaw, sveaking 
of Nausikaa, says, "she shaves uv like a woman 

and fades unused, he is giving expression to the 
disappointment of the modern mind in the absence 
of individual realism in Homer's characters. We 
have none of the immortal individual characters 
such as Falstaff, Hamlet or the vast gallery of 
characters in Dickens. Instead we have feneric 
types revresenting the whole gamut of possible 
relationships, such as Achilles, Andromache, Ajax, 
Odysseus, and others. Theophrastus’ generic 
characters are but the codification of a tynology 
found in Homer and carried down from the heroic 
Plane to the agora. What is true of men is also 
true of the gods who are types, often assuming the 
form of men. Calhoun's study of the generic treat- 
ment of the gods by Homer extends the range of the 
generic from men to gods. We shall examine later 
the origins of Homer's generic characterizations 
but here we need only state the universally ace 
knowledzed truth that Homer's characters are 
generic types rather than unioue individuals as 
found in later European literature. 


To impair the universality of this acknowledged truth, 
if such it is, that Homer's characters are types rather 
than individuals, is the purpose of this paper. I wish 
to cast at least one dissenting vote. 


Before proceeding to criticize the judgment cited, it 
will be necessary to analyze some of its terms. What does 
Professor Notopoulos mean by the word "tyne"? A type in 
literature may be one of two things. It may designate 
the embodiment of the society's ideals; in this sense 
Vergil's Aeneas is a tyne. But Homer's Achilles, for 
instance, as I shall try to show, is both more and less 
than this. Or by "tyne" we may mean "stereotype," the 
depiction of characters psychologically shallow, all of a 
Piece, with one or a few overriding characteristics finding 
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expression in every word and deed and without such inner 
complexities as would throw light on ethical behavior in 
any but the most suverficial fashion. Such vsychological 
clichés we encounter in the cheanest fiction, the cheapn- 
est films, the cheavest Broadway pleys. If Homer is 
guilty of using such, it is a grave detraction. We en- 
counter such, too, in the New Comedy, both Greek and 
Latin, and in Neo-classic dramaturgy, where, however, 
interest is awakened not so much in the inner workings 

of the characters themselves as in the interplay between 
type and type. And even there, in Moliere, for example, 
it is only when the limitations of such atyve as Alceste 
of The Misanthrope are revealed by the unfolding action 
of the plot that the genius of the author becomes ap-= 
parent. Whatever may be said of sculpture and painting, 
it seems to me undeniable that in imaginative literature 
the bare portrayal of the feneric is doomed to be second- 
ratee 


What does Professor Notopoulos mean by “uniague 
individuals"? I suppose, perhaps mistakenly, that he 
means "personalities." I suppose so because I have often 
been troubled by the objections of critics and of my own 
students to the effect that they have been disavpointed 
to find no versonalities in the amfient classics. The 


Objection, so far as it goes, is well taken. You will 
Search in vain through Greek literature for versonali- 
ties; the Greeks had neither the word nor the idea. 
"Personality" is a modern notion, a perasitic crowth on 
the generally discarded concent of "the soul.” 


The older belief in the soul implied that there is 
within each human being a unicue and precious vattern of 
individual perfection and that each man's life has meaning 
and value only insofar as this pattern is realized in 
habit and action; the weakening of this belief in modern 
times has caused a shift of emphasis to “personality,” a 
superficial concept which, under the guise of providing 
a basis for resvecting each individual's worth, merely 
bolsters human vanity by putting a premium on any trait 
whatever which may serve to distinguish one mobe-man from 
his fellow mob-men. So that finally we have been reduced 
to valuing, for their own sakes, ips and cranks and 
wanton wiles." 


This last step in the ludicrous process has given us 
the present day cult of "developing the personality," 
which has loosed upon us that tiresome and moronic breed 
whose only accomplishments seem to be along the line of 
the more frenetic and raucous social un-graces. Of unique 
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commander-in-chief contain a hidden reproof: "We will 
have to give up and go home"--and, unspoken but under- 
stood--"thanks to your incompetence." Then he plays his 
trump-card with sly indefiniteness: “Let us consult some 
seer, or priest, or dream-interpreter--for a dream is al- 
so from Zeus." This last clause is added to give weizht 
to the soothsayer's words. Then Calchas springs up, with 
a promptness that can only have been predetermined: "0 
Achilles, you order me to explain the wrath of Apollo.” 
But Achilles has not directly ordered Calchas to do so; 
Achilles has been cleverly vague. "But you must give me 
assurance of your protection, for I may well point the 
finger of suspicion at a very powerful man, indeed, the 
most powerful of all, a man well-known for his vindictive- 
ness and bad temper." Achilles’ assurance of vrotection 
is immediately forthcoming: *I will stand behind you, 
even if you name Agamemnon who now boasts himself to be 
much the best of the Achaeans." 


But Achilles’ plan misfires; the army is deaf to his 
bid, his recourse to versonal assault is inhibited by 
Athena, he is outfaced by that very brute force that he 
prides himself on possessing, and he can finally only ~— 
threaten to withhold his doughty hand from the fighting. 
To which Agamemnon replies: "Run away, then, if that 
spiritedness of yours so pulls you; certainly I will not 
beg you to stay for my sakee Around me there are others 
who will honor me." In effect he continues to point out, 
"For I am king of the mightiest city of Achaea, and will 
never miss you and your handful of rustic Myrmidons.”* 
How like two small boys are these mershalers of the hosts! 


For after Agamemnon has threatened to come in person--which 


he does not do=-to fetch Briseis, Achilles counters with, 
"Very well, the girl you may take. But if you lay hands 
on anything else of mine, the sands shall drink your black 
blood." Which is to say, “All right; you've knocked the 
chip off my shoulder, but if you dare to cross this line, 
you'll be sorry." 


Second, like the heroes in the modern hard-boiled 
school of fiction, Achilles is strong without, but weak 
within. He is filled with self-pity: "All day long I 
fight in the stormy battle, but when the division of 
spoils comes, you, Agamemnon, who have skulked in the rear, 
make off with the lion's share, while I make my weary way 
to the ships, carrying a little thing, but dear to me." 
And, like a small boy, when he has suffered public humilia- 
tion, he runs to Mother Thetis. It is often said that in 
the last book of the Iliad Achilles shows his magnanimity 
when he weeps for King Priam. But Achilles does not really 
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weep for Priam, nor for Hector, nor even for his own father, 
Peleus. Actually he weeps at the imagined spectacle of his 
father weeping for the absence and loss of his son. Achilles 
never sheds a tear but for himself. Nobly he surrenders 

the body of Hector, but it is a minor nobility. 


However, it may be objected, he does weep for Patroclus. 
This is true, but only partly so, for, in the third place, 
Achilles is a bully, and his love for his comrade is only a 
refle ction of his self-love. His ruthlessness in avenging 
Patroclus' death is not altogether a proof of surpassing 
affection. His brutal slaughter of Lycaon on the river's 
bank, his treatment of Hector's body, his sacrifice of 
the Trojan youths on the funeral pyre, 211 these actions, 
extraordinary even in the light of the customs of his 
society, especially horrific even amid the horrors of war, 
are obviously intended to be the satisfaction of a passion 
equally extraordinary. We may dismiss the notion, in 
despite of Phaedrus in Plato's Symposium and of some 
modern critics, that Achilles’ love for Patroclus was un- 
natural. (If only present-day commentators would remember 
that Freud learned from the Greeks, and not vice versa$) 
Homer, I think, is concerned with something less crude than 
that. Patroclus was Achilles! special charge, being his 
follower, and, more tellingly, Achilles was Patroclus' 
charge. Peleus sent him to the war specifically to be 
his son's guide and counselor, to keep him from disaster. 
When Achilles, against his better judgment, yields to 
Patroclus' entreaties to enter the battle, he becomes 
responsible for his death. But Achilles is too much the 
bully to acknowledge his own guilt, and projects it upon 
the external agents, Hector and the Trojans, and so in- 
tensifies it. Ruthless toward others, he is full of 
tenderness toward himself. Such is the "tyvical hero" of 
The Iliad. 


I hope thet I have not, as the saying goes, "read too 
much into" Homer, but, if So, I can only plead that it is 
a more forzivable and "far less common fault than reading 
too little out of him. My opinion is that he is the master 
literary psychologist of them all, because he is an analyst 
of human behavior whose art so conceals art that it succeeded 
in concealing the artist for a century and a half from the 
eyes of those who should have admired him most. 


A paper presented at the 
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EL VIAJE DE CERVANTES Y LA COMEDIA DE DANTE 


Por Ferdinando D. Maurino, Dickinson College 


El Viaje del Parnaso de Cervantes, como es bien 
sabido, es ante todo una do una s4tira ove tiene 21 mismo tiempo 
raszos *satfricos Que perodian otros voemas. De manera 
que el poema adquiere elementos burlescos que, cuando el 
lector sabe gusterlos, revelan un ingenio agudo, un deli- 
cado humorismo, y una buena habilidad poética. Es una 
parodia penévola con la cual frecuentemente Cervantes 
satiriza a los voetas contempordneos ; vy a veces se burla 
aun de sf mismo. 


Se ha dicho oue Cervantes de cierta manera imitéd a 
varios poetas cldésicos, mas no se ha demostrado que con 
pocos versos esa imitacién y con comentario muy superfi- 
Cial. Por ejemvlo, dos erfticos mencionan 
algunos versos que tienen sabor dantesco.l A nosotros 
nos parece que estas ceracterfsticas dantescas gue se 
hallan en El Viaje son més hondas de lo que se supone a 
primera vista. Debemos senalar aquf Que no Queremos dar 
a entender gue el gran Cervantes covidé o imité al grran 
poeta italiano al modo gue lo hicieron el Maraués de 
Santillana o Juan de Mena. Ni es tampoco el poema 
cervantino andlogo a los decires de un Francisco Imberial 
que resultaron de la visién dantesca del otro mundo. 

Mas que imitar la Divina Comedia, Cervantes hace una 
pequena parodia con su vrovia ironfa chistosa y feliz. 
Visto bajo esta persvectiva, el valor del Viaje crecerd 
en 1a mente de los muchos erfticos que lo consideran una 
obra poética inferior. 2 


Cervantes nos dice al principio que comouso E] 

Viaje siguiendo la menera del italieno Cesare Caporali 
en su poema Il Viaggio di Parmaso: "Un qufdam Caporal 
italiano,/ De patria perusino, 2 lo que éntiendo....” 
Pero no nos parece que Cervantes heva ouerido decir que 
iba imitando tan sdélo a Caporali poraue la influencia 
del ,perusino no tiene casi ninguna imvortancia, como lo 
notéd Croce.3 Por consiguiente, Cervantes debié darse 
cuenta de que su sétira lo elevabe a més antiguos y més 
grandes poetas, Dante por ejemplo. En efecto, la aus-. 
teridad de la Com Comedia debié haber servido perfectamente 


a los propésitos del del genio satfrico de Cervantes en 


El Viaje,*+ como lo hicieron las hazanas de los libros 
de caballerfas en El Quijote. 


Asf, en el primer capftulo Cervantes lleva al lector 
casi jocosamente a una "selva oscura" dantesca con sus 
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propias bestias feroces, los poetastros que intentan subir 
al Monte Parnaso; mientras el poeta mismo, como Dante que 
esté tratando de ascender al “dilettoso monte," encuentra 
obstéculos que hacen dificultosa la subida del monte. 
Mercurio es el gufa del poeta como Virgilio lo es vara 
Dante; y al fin él también conduce a Cervantes a la 
salvacién mediante Avolo, como Virgilio dirige a Dante 

al summum bonum mediante Beatrice. Mercurio casi 
paternalmente le dice a Cervantes Que se siente a su 
lado, en el barco que los llevarg al Monte Parnaso; y 
cuando més tarde durante el viaje, Avolo toma el lugar 

de Mercurio, igual a un nuevo Virgilio, Cervantes se 
vuelve a Apolo con aspecto alterado e inouieto: 


Y, volviéndome a Apolo, con turbada 
lengua le dije lo aque oirg el ove susta 


cc 


Por supuesto, Dante también tome asilo e menudo en Virgilio, 
su "dolcissimo vatre," ouien le da gnimo vy amparo en su 
empvresa: "E poi che la sua wan alla mia pose, / con lieto 
volto, ond! io mi confortaie.."© Se dird oue los sufas de 
poemas alegéricos son generalmente benévolos, Dero eso no 
Quita la semejanza que existe y aue sobresale tanto més 

por el vensamiento y el tono verecidos. 


Como hemos dicho, Cervantes se rfe de sf mismo como 
de los otros; de hecho, mientras el voeta estd vara emvezar 
el viaje, Mercurio le saluda con estas valabras: "iOh 
de los voetas, oh Cervantes:"7 Este verso nos recuerda el 
paralelo, aunaue més serio: "O derli altri voeti onore e 
lume."8 Bien aue los dos versos se refieren a situaciones 
distintas, Cervantes sin duda se burla de su ingenio 
poético al imitar el verso austero v cldsico de Dante 
a a Virgilio, porague ambos versos dicen la misma 
cose. 


Ademds de estos paralelos, tenemos otro elemento que, 
si no fué idea vrovia de Dante, Se atribuye con frecuencia 
a su poema: la alegorfa. En Cervantes también todo el 
poema es una alezorfa en su conjunto y esvecialmente en 
la representacién de la Poesfa y de la Vanagloria. 


En la descripcidén de la Poesfa tenemos algunos de 
los mejores versos oue escribiéd Cervantes vara el Viaje.10 
El arreglo y el atavfo de las hermosas ninfas Que vienen 
delante de la Poesfa y la delineacién de la Poesfa misma 
son ejemplos del genio cervantino en saber transformar lo 
sublime o lo serio en lo humorfstico o lo satfrico. 
Cervantes estd tan ofuscado por el esplendor de la Poesfa 
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gue no la reconoce de ninguna manera. Mercurio le dice: 


Descubres...tu boberfa, 
Que ha oue la tratas infinitos anos, 
y no conoces que es 1a Poesfa. 


Entonces viene la maravillosa resvuesta ove oscila entre 
lo burlesco y lo amargo: "Siempre la he visto envuelta en 
pobres panos." La descripcién de la llegada de la Poesfa 
es una imitacién, o al menos un eco, del lensuaie y de 
las imagenes dantoscas: 


Venfa, en fin, y por remate dellas, 
una resplandeciendo, como hace 
el sol ante la luz de las estrellas. 


La mayor hermosura se deshace 


Estos versos nos recuerdan la imagen de le bella Matilde, 
@ despecho de la ironfa entre el arribo altisonante de la 
Poesfa y la sencillez de la creacidn del florentino: "Non 
credo che splendesse tanto lume/ sotto le ciglia a 
Venere,...-e"1l En efecto, la Poesfa descrita como "La 
santa hermosfsima doncella,/ Que admiracién como alegrfa 
pone...." nos trae a la memoria la Matilde del Purgatorio: 
"Deh, bella Donna, ch' af ragezi d'amore/ ti scaldi...," 

y "Ella ridea dall'altra riva, dritta." Con todo, la 
Semejanza se detiene en sus aparencias y delineaciones 
externas y superficiales; pues Matilde en la Comedia tiene 
el sentido simbdlico de la vida activa v verfecta; mientras 
en el Viaje, la Poesfa no tiene otro sentido simbélico aque 
su sienificacién bien conocida. Ademd4s, Cervantes es aquf 
satfrico e irénico. 


El procedimiento al describir "la altiva Vanagloria" 
es aun més dantesco que el ejemplo vrecedente. Aoguf 
Cervantes emplea una técnica muy propia de Dante Alighieri. 
Se nos presenta la Vanagloria como une criatura gigantesca, 
inflada por el viento: 


Prenada, sin saber cémo, del viento, 
es hija "del Deseo y de la Fama..... 


pase su gloria como el viento leve.13 


Comparémosla ahora con la definicién de la vanagloria o 
suverbia de Dante: "Non @ il mondan romore altro che un 
fiato/ di vento..."l4 La semejanza de la descripcién 
general de la Vanagloria cervantina acaso se deba a la 
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coincidencia de un tema comin, mas no se puede invocar 

un caso de analogfa para el pensamiento del ultimo verso 
(Pasa su gloria...) con el de Dante poraue son idénticos; 

y la repeticién de la palabra "viento" en Cervantes, tampoco 
parece ocurrir por casualidad. Recuérdese ademés due en 

el Infierno Lucifer mismo, pecador suvremo de vanagloria 

y de orgullo, es también una criatura tan gigantesca que 

los otros gigantes parecen enanos. 


Otros versos Que vacilan entre una sétira fina y una 
parodia de frases y situaciones dantescas son los siguientes: 


Yo auedé, en fin, dormido como un leno, 
llena la fantasfa de mil cosas, 
Cue de contellas mi palabra emveno, 
get : sf ps 15 
por mas due sean en si dificultosas.e 


Dante dice: 


Or convien ch! licona per me versi, 
Ed Uranfe m' aiuti col suo coro, 
Forti cose a vensar mettere in versi.l6 


En fin, al modo de Dante, Cervantes hacia el fin del 
poema dice oue no puede relatar lo aue vid: 


Hfzolo asf, y yo vi lo oue ge osé 
pensar, no oue decir, oue aqui se acorta 
la lengus y el ingenio més curioso.17 


Los versos fntimos del Parafso dicen lo mismo: 


O quanto 6 corto il dire, e come fioco 
Al mio concetto: e guesto, a quel ch’ io vidi, 
E tanto che non basta a dicer "poco" 


De ambos poetas podemos decir gue “Ali'alta fantasia qui 
manco possa." A més de esto, creemos due agu{ Cervantes 
es chistoso, y con mucha gracia. De una manera sutil se 
burla una vez més de su propio poema, aue hace eco de los 
versos de Dante,19 eco aque va entendido principaimente 
por medio de este tono a menudo satfrico y artfstico que 
puede verse @un en otros versos esparcidos que no citamos 
por el momento. 


Nos parece, pues, due el ilustre esvafol usé la 
técnica y la fraseologfa del gran florentino para 
satirizar y parodiar a los poetastros de su tiempo, a 
Mercurio, a Apolo, un voco a Dante, y a sf mismo también. 
En este modo de sentir y especialmente en semeJante tono, 
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el Viaje del Parnaso se puede comprender y custar més, 
mientras la austera y altiva Divina Comedia forma su 
fondo de satire y contraste. 


Notas 


1. Mew dice con razén: "...Some of its verses seem a 
pungent parody" de la Divine Comedia. Pero Mew no 
especifica ios versos ni va mas alla del citado 
pensamiento. Véase James Mew, "Cervantes' Voyage 
to Parnassus," Gentleman's Magazine, Londres, 

Vol. 246, 1880, p.82. También F. Rodrfeuez Marfn 
dice que hay muchas expresiones italianes en el 
Viaje y cita exactamente tres versos gue imitan la 
Comedia. Véase su Viaje del Parnaso (Madrid, 
Bermejo, 1935), Capvft. III, passim y vo. 214. 


25 De Lope de Vega a Fitzmaurice-Kelly el Viaje ha 
recibido siemvre crf{tica contraria; una excencidén 
notable ha sido Bouterwek. 


‘. Véase su Saggi sulla letteratura italiana del Seicento 
(Bari, Laterza, 1924), p. 132. 


4, Machiavelli también did una imitacidén burlesca del 
mundo de Dante en L'Asino d'oro y enl Capitoli. 
Véase F. D. Meurino, "Machiavelli as a Poet," en 
Phi Sigma Tota Newsletter, 15 de abril de 1947, pe 4. 


Ndétese gue no hay nada de Dante en Cavorali. 


5. Viaje del Parmaso, Capft. III. 


6. Infierno, III, 19-20. 


7e Viaje del Parnaso, Capft. I. Claro oue Cervantes 
no es serio cuando se proclama "el primero de los 
poetas." También hay que notar oue addén tiene mds 
de un sentido; uno de ellos: haraposo. &n efecto, 
en el Quijote (Primera Parte, VI) el cura dice al 
barbero gue conoce al autor de La Galatea "...¥ sé 
Que es més versado en desdichas gue en verso." Mé&s 
tarde en el Viaje mismo, Cervantes habla de su musa 
"envuelta en vobres panos. 


8. Infierno, I, 82. 


96 Naturalmente, el Viaje no es el poema austero due es 
‘ta Divina Comedia; el genio de Cervantes tiene otra 
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propensién, como cuando Mercurio le dice que se 
embarque para el viaje. Cervantes sf se embarca; 
pero aquf, al contrario que Dante, él es incré- 
dulo, y con mucha agudeza y mucho humorismo va a 
pordo "aunque pensé que todo era mentira,"(Capft. I). 
Sigue a todo esto una estrofa épico-burlesca que 
describe la estructura de "la galera hermosa" que 
los llevarg al Parnaso: 


De la quilla a la gavia, Joh extrema cosat 
Toda ce versos era fabricada, 
Sin que se entremetiese alguna prosa. 
Las ballesteras eran de ensalada 
glosas, todas a la boda 
e la que se llamé Malmaridada, (Capft. I.). 


Estos versos satfricos y excelentes dan vida al 
Viaje; no imitan a Dante de ninguna manera. 


Viaje del Parnaso, Capft. IV. 
Purgatorin, XXVIII, 64-65. 


Comparar con la observacién seria sobre la poesfa 
que hace en E] Quijote, II, Capft. XVI: “Ella es 
hecha de una alquimia de tal virtud que, quien la 
sabe tratar, la volverg en oro purfsimo de 
inestimable precios...” 


Viate del Parnaso, Capft. VI. 


Purgatorio, XI, 100; romore = fama, del virgiliano 
rumor. 


Viaje del Parnaso, Capft. V. 
Purgatorio, XXIX, 40-42, 
Viaje del Parnaso, Capft, VIII. 
Parafso, XXXIII, 121-123. 


Nétese especialmente el humorfstico y gracioso 
H{zolo asf y el mas curioso (Cervantes); 
igualmente la imitacion inconfundible: se acorta la 


iengua = e corto il dire. 
A paper presented at the 


Seventh University of Kentucky 
Foreign Lansuage Conference 
Lexington, Kentucky 

1954 
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HERMANN HESSE'S LADDER OF LEARNING 


By Murray B. Peppard, Amherst College 


All of Hesse's stories emphasize the necessity of each 
individual's learning by trial and error. Every main char- 
acter in a story by Hesse must find his own way in life 
through finding his own inner self. This search for the 
self is the one constant theme of Hesse's novels, all of 
which are autobiographical in nature. Most of his stories 
tell of the growth and development of a verson through emo- 
tionel and intellectual crises. It may seem contradictory 
that at the same time Hesse affirms the value not only of 
our Western cultural heritage but elso the cultural and 
spiritual traditions of China and India. It is not imme- 
diately obvious what value there is in @ knowledge of his- 
tory and traditional culture if each individual worthy of 
the name must still find his own uncharted vath and learn 
through his own mistakes. It is the purvose of this paper 
to examine the avverent conflict in Hesse's later works be- 
tween the emphasis on learning by trial end error and the 
affirmation of the sviritual values handed down to us. 

The problem is to find a use for knowledge in the process 
we shall describe as the ladder of learning. No final 
resolution will be offered by this vapver, as none is given 
by Hesse, for knowledge and the learning process are two 
of the great irreconcilables whose friction gives Hesse's 
works their characteristic tension. 


For those seekers of the self, who try to find the 
inner center of their being, the process of learning seems 
always to be slow and painful. Regardless of the help that 
may be given by schools or by older fuides there remains 
for them a ladder of learning which must be climbed. This 
ladder of wisdom, or this succession of insights gained by 
experience, seems to constitute a definite pattern in most 
of Hesse's works from the period of the first World War to 


that of his Das Glasperlenspiele One proceeds from innocence 


to a period of. awareness, through a stage of despair and 
profound doubt, to a finding of the self and one's way in 
life, and finally to a merging of this self in the service 
of an ideal or a community. This is the vath which Hesse 
sees Goethe taking in his essay "Goethe und Bettina." 
This is the path of Hesse's own Siddhartha or of Sinclair 
in the novel Demian. Hesse's stories differ greatly in 
the extent to which they portray the whole of this ladder 
of wisdom or only parts of it. The novel Der Steppenwolf, 
for example, deals mostly with the period of despair and 
finds a resolution mainly through the releasing force of 
humor, without showing the full ascent of the ladder. His 
stories also vary in regard to whether the protagonist is 
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primarily a seeker like Siddhartha, a seeker like Sinclair 
fortunate enough to have a guide through his successive 
stages, or a person without a guide, who has succumbed, like 
Klingsor or Klein, at the level of despair. 


In an essay written for Die neve Rundscheu in 1932 
Hesse describes the sequence as follows: 


Der Weg fitithrt aus der Unschuld in die Schuld, aus 
der Sechuld in die Verzweiflung, aus der Verzweiflung 
entweder zum Untergane oder zur Eri&Ssung: n&mlich 
nicht wieder ninter Moral und Kultur zurtick ins 
Kinderparadies, sondern fiber sie hinaus in das 
Lebenk&nnen kraft seines Glaubens. 


Verlust der Unschuld, Bermtihune um Gerechtigkeit 
unter dem Gesetz, daraus folgende Verzweiflung im 
vergeblichen Ringen um das Ueberwinden der Schuld 
durch Werke oder durch Erkenntnis und endlich 
Auftauchen aus der H&lle in eine ver#nderte Welt 
und in eine neue Art von Unschuld. 


One should note that this process takes place in the 
soul as distinct from the mind and that little is gained 
by “Erkenntnis." Hesse feels that this vrocess is a nec- 
essary and inevitable one. Generalizing for all humanity 
out of his own experience he says later in the same essay: 


Es mag tausend Arten geben, auf welche sich 
Individuation und Seelengeschichte des Menschen 
vollziehen kann. Der Weg dieser Geschichte aber 
und seine Stufenfolge ist stets derselbeo. 
beobachten, wie dieser unweigerlich starre Weg auf 
so verschiedene Arten, von so verschiedenen 
Menscharten erlebt, erk¥mpft, erlitten wird, ist 
wohl die bezitickendste Leidenscheft des Historikers, 
des Psychologen und des Dichters. 


The story Siddhartha, to which Hesse has referred as 
his confession of faith, illustrates in the progress and 
development of its protagonist most stages of the ladder 
of learning. Siddhartha proceeds from a period of youth- 
ful certitude, during which he absorbs the traditional 
knowledge of the Brahmins, to a veriod of doubt and the 
rejection of all parental knowledge. In his auest for the 
secret of life and for a way of life that will satisfy 
the longing of his soul, he passes throusch a stage of as- 
ceticism, then through a period of sensual indulgence. In 


Or: 


neither does he find satisfaction. Between these two stages 
he meets the Buddha, listens respectfully to his teaching 
but rejects his doctrines because he believes that wisdom 
cannot be taught by words or theories and that a way of 
life cannot be transmitted by one person to another in 
speech. 


Like all of Hesse's seekers, from Peter Camenzind to 
Joseph Knecht, the freedom to reject the teachings of 
others is an essential part of learning. As Siddhartha 
pursues his own path at the promptings of his instincts, 
he achieves a temporary state of tranquillity by serving 
as a ferryman for all who pass by. At this point near the 
end of the story Hesse illustrates drastically the nec- 
essity for acquiring wisdom by experience and for gaining 
it painfully by a process of suffering and insight. 
Siddhartha knows in an intellectual way what he cannot 

keep his son with him and that he cannot guide or instruct 
him in his career. In spite of this rational view of the 
parental problem Siddhartha is compelled to make a fool of 
himself in his attempts to hold his son and is forced to 
experience deeply the humiliation of his failure. Only 
when he has lived his insights and made mistakes in spite 
of knowing better does he finally possess what he seemed 
already to know. After years of following his urges toward 
self-development, Siddhartha finds release from the drives 
of his ego by submercing his personality in the service of 
mankind at the ferry. In doing so he achieves the sense 

of detachment from the ego and egotistic striving that 
characterizes the final stage of the ladder of learning. 
There is no suggestion in Siddhartha that study or striving 
for knowledge of any kind is of help in achieving what 
Hesse describes as a "rigid" course of development. 


In his autobiography Kurzgefasster Lebenslauf Hesse 
asserts that an intellectual life is possible only through 
knowledge of history and constant assimilation of the values 
created by the past. Yet in the same work he describes the 
surmounting of his own personal crisis as not being con- 
nected with history or any sort of study, but as being due 
to the insight into the necessity of letting his inner 

self live and express itself to its fullest extent. The 
heroes in his stories survive their crises in the same way, 
just as we have seen Siddhartha doing. 


Hesse believes that a refined esthetic sense and a 
highly developed sensitivity for the best in art and lit- 
erature may be impediments to living a good life. The 
story Der Steppenwolf is largely devoted to illustrating 
this thesis. Harry Haller, the wolf of the steppes, 
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understands his own life situation as being that of a split 
Personality. His intellectual grasp of his problematic 
personelity is food--in fact, too good. What he needs for 
his soul is the exverience of the magic theater, which is 

a phantasmagorial projection of his psychic states and 
urges, combined and modified by the figure of Mozart as the 
teacher of an humorous attitude towards life. Only when 
he has been through an experience that stirs up and clar- 
ifies the depths of his soul can he find himself and adjust 
himself to the world. It is evident both from this story 
and from Siddhartha that the search for the self is a 
search for the soul, not the mind. The intellect and its 
power to understand play an insignificant role in the de- 
velopment of the main figures in Hesse's works. 


In Der Steppenwolf Mozart appears as a symbol of what 
is noble and best in art and at the same time symbolizes 
an attitude towards life consisting of a serene, sovereign 
sense of humor. It is typical of Hesse that such a figure 
should be drawn from the field of music. In Das Glasperlen- 
spiel the protagonist Joseph Knecht is won for the peda- 
gogical province of Castalia through music. It is also 
only in this, Hesse's last great novel, that the hero learns 
from history or gains by an understanding of the past. It 
is Knecht's awakened sense of history that motivates in 
part his departure from Castalia. 


In all of Hesse's works the central question "Who am 
I?" 4s answered in part by a sense of historv. One finds 
oneself to a degree through discovering one's origins. 
History is also comforting in that it shows the permanence 
of certain human problems in all ages and demonstrates the 
recurrence of challenges and responses analogous to those 
that the seeker and learner must undergo. But a knowledge 
of history is not an end in itself, and it is significant 
that Joseph Knecht leaves behind him the land of learned 
knowledge in order to follow an inner call to further 
stages of self-development. Nevertheless we can perhaps 
see at this point how what we normally call cultural achieve- 
ments may, in Hesse's terms, play a vart in the development 
of a personality. Ina letter written in 1950 (Briefe, 
pe 323) Hesse wrote: 


Ob die Kunst und das Schdne den Menschen wirklich 
zu bessern und zu st&rken vermdgen, sei dahin- 
gestellt, zum mindesten erinnern sie uns, gleich 
dem Sternhimmel, an das Licht, an die Idee der 
Ordnung, der Harmonie, des "Sinnes" im Chaos. 


In spite of the cautious wording one can sense that Hesse 
believes in the spiritual comfort of art. 


Art is an aid and a solace, but the greatest aid is 
the personal influence of a teacher. Hesse was haunted by 
a vision of transfigured humanity. Most of the main fig- 
ures in his stories are on their way to this ideal, and 
many are guided and helped by some person who has already 
attained the state of serenity and dedication in service 
that Hesse considers exemplary. There are in most of 
Hesse's later works characters who appear in a state of 
serene mastery of life without any narration of their de- 
velopment. These persons usually serve as the guides and 
mentors of the protagonists: who are struggling along their 
paths of self-development. Vasudeva, the ferryman, who 
teaches Siddhartha by example and almost without words, is 
the first of a series of idealized teachers who have at- 
tained a degree of perfection that enables them to guide 
their pupils by the force of example end the attraction 
exerted by an exemplary life: Mozart in Der Steppenwolf, 
Narziss in Narziss und Goldmund, Leo in Die Morgenlandfahrt, 
and finally the old music master in Das Glasverlenspiel. 
This last novel is devoted largely to this theme of the 
relationship of guide to disciple. The main figure of the 
story ends his life as the tutor of a young boy. The em- 
phasis on the teaching of youth by older persons who have 
attained the top of the ladder of learning is extended to 
the fictional biographies apvended to the main body of the 
work. Here, in different periods of history, and under 
widely varying external circumstances, the constant element 
is this teacher-pupil relationship. 


The strong pedagogical tendency of Das Glasperlen- 
spiel is obvious, and in retrospect this tendency is also 
an essential element of Hesse's earlier works. However, 
the ladder of learning as we have described it does not 
involve any body of communicable knowledge nor presuppose 
the learning of any specific information. When Hesse 
speaks of education it is clear that he means the impart- 
ing of attitudes of mind. He speaks of reverence and of 
love as being necessary in fruitful education, but seems 
to mean respect for the teacher and love of the learning 
process. Good teachers all teach differently in regard to 
the subject matter with which they attract and instruct 
their pupils, but the method of teaching by example and 
the final goal as the top of the ladder of wisdom remain 
the same in every case. 


There is, however, a serious difficulty in the fact 
that attitudes like reverence cannot be achieved without 
some specific object. Piety, for example, is meaningless 
if not directed toward something concrete. Intellectual 
achievements seem to exist for Hesse only in so far as 
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they further the progress of the individual pupil and cor- 
respond to the requirements of his soul. They do not seem 
to have any independent existence. Hesse’s descriptions 

of meditations and other practices that induce the proper 
spiritual attitude tend to appear like psychic calisthenics, 
Since they seem to have only an arbitrary content. Ina 
general way, however, Hesse does mention some objects of 
devotion and subject matter for learning. The great role 
of music as a comforting and solacing art has already been 
noted. In addition, in his later works Hesse describes 
groups and communities of seekers, such as the Morgenland- 
fahrer, or the secular orders of Castalia in Das Glasperlen- 
sviel, that are united by a sense of being in rapport with 
the ages and by a spiritual community with the great thought 
of all time. Hesse avoids a kind of dilettantist eclecticism 
through his emphasis on the unity of our intellectual her- 
itage. He believes that all religions and all great phil- 
osophies have always taught the same thing. He considers 
basically simple and unified the wisdom of the ages and 

that which makes up our spiritual heritage. In a letter 

to a German student in 1950 he wrote: "Die Weisheit aller 
VSlker ist eine und dieselbe, es gibt nicht zwei oder mehr, 
es gibt nur eine." In an earlier letter he had written: 


Was der Mensch ist und sein kénnte, auf welche Weise 


er sich und sein Leben mit Sinn erfiillen und heiligen 
kann, das haben alle Religionen verktindigt, das steht 
bei Konfuzius ebenso wie bei seinem scheinbaren Anti- 
poden Lao Tse, steht in der Bibel ebenso wie in den 
Upanishaden. Dort steht alles, woran der Mensch 
glauben und sich haliten kann (Briefe, p. 130). 


The sole content of education would therefore seem to 
consist in an awareness of this single great heritage. 
This knowledge can be found anywhere, in the teachings of 
the great poets and thinkers of all ages and places. This 
makes possible the playful identification with periods of 
the past or projection of one's identity into another age, 
such as occur in Die Morgeniandfahrt or Das Glasperlenspiel. 
Since the growth of the individual's soul is the only im- 
portant thing, the pedagogical emphasis in Hesse lies always 
on the awareness of the basic unity underliving the many 
forms in which the few great ideas of mankind have been 
cast. The differing systems of philosophy, the various 
religions, and the achievements in the arts are all ulti- 
mately saying the same thing and all are potentially 
valuable for the seeker. From this concept of the essential 
unity and timelessness of all knowledge it is but a step 
to a game which can express this unity symbolically. With 
the game of glass beads, "Das Glasperlenspiel," Hesse was 
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able to give expression to this unity and at the same time 
emphasize the educational value of a noble form of playing 
with ideas. 


Yet this novel which deals at such length with educa- 
tion through this symbolic game of ideas ends with the 
hero's leaving the province in which the game was cultivated 
in order to continue his development and serve mankind as 

a teacher. It is typical of Hesse that he represents man- 
kind here through a young, developing individual. And it 

is characteristic of Hesse that his last novel should con- 
clude with three successive examples of the guidance of 
young seekers. 


These fictional biographies, which have already been 
mentioned, receive additional emphasis by their position 
after the close of the story of Joseph Knecht. They stress 
again the fact that while one may derive solace from art 

and knowledge, one is sustained chiefly by the knowledge 
that there are other seekers who are attempting to scale 

the same ladder of learning, which is merely a way of refer- 
ring to the necessary stages in the search for a way of 
life. Prerequisite for this search is the freedom to reject 
or accept all knowledge. One must find one's way; any way 
is good that one finds for oneself. The danger lies only 

in accepting predigested knowledge. The will to learn and 
reverence for the exemplary guide or teacher are what make 
learning possible. What one communicates as a teacher or 
learns as a pupil is therefore an attitude of mind, not a 
corvus of information. Information may be comforting and 
conducive to learning, but that is all. In the works 
previous to Das Glasperlenspiel it would even seem as if 

the rejection of the knowledge offered were verhaps one of 
the most necessary stages in learning. 


Again and again in his letters Hesse emphasizes that 
he can offer only the encouragement of a fellow-seeker and 
that it is not the role of the poet to teach in the usual 
sense of the word. Since the apparent victory for the 

quiet cultivation of knowledge in Das Glasperlenspiel turns 
out to be only temporary, we are left with the thought that 
the acquisition of traditional culture is a solace and con- 
solation in the ascent of the ladder of learning, but that 

it is nothing more. Why then did Hesse write his confession- 
al works with their great concern for learning? Hesse has 
given many answers to this auestion, but in closing I shall 
quote only one that is consistent with our theme: "So 

strebe ich, als Dichter, danach, einer kleinen Anzahl von 


Menschen, oo. ein beseeltes Leben, oder doch die Sehnsucht 
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nach ihm, zu erhalten" (Briefe, p. 187). 


A paper presented at the 
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CONCEPTS OF NECESSITY IN VOLTAIRE'S 
POEME SUR LE DESASTRE DE LISBONNE 


By Merle L. Perkins, University of California 


Voltaire's Poeme sur le désastre de Lisbonne, an im- 
portant statement of his religious opinion, is often the 
subject of controversy. Noyes finds unsound Morley's in- 
terpretation of it as a rejection "not of conventional 
religiosity, but of the profounder religious philosophies" 
and concludes, largely because of the closing six lines, 
that “hope, not fear, is here the last word." He thinks 
its teaching “is about as near to the true vhilosophy of 
Christendom as any man, in any literature, has ever ex- 
pressed without availing himself of Christian dogma." 

To the contrary, Havens is inclined to supvort Morley's 
view and believes that Noyes is "misled" into presenting 
a "too-orthodox Voltaire” as a result of taking at face 
value the “finel text" of the work without studying the 
"clear evidence of the correspondence and other contem- 
porary documents." He is convinced thet the poem is 
basically pessimistic” and says: "The conclusion was” 
added apres coup to avvease the watchdogs of theology."2 
Morley, Noyes, and Havens, because of their concern with 
specific issues, do not attempt to include in their pen- 
etrating comments the full message of the author. They 
neglect the types of necessity which determine the poem's 
development and ignore for the most vart the positive 
emotional center from which Voltaire's attack draws mean- 
ing and strength. Only by identifying the principle which 
serves as the ground for dismissing or vartially accepting 
the systems of his day can Voltaire's conception of man's 
place in the universe be more completely understood. 
Consistent with Haven's view of the poem, but not presented 
by him, is a positive message closely related to one of 
Voltaire's primary missions in life, the reconciliation 
of man to his human condition.3 


Taking as representative of man's lot the suffering 
occasioned by the earthquake of November 1, 1755, which 
in a short time transformed a large vart of Lisbon and 
its populace into a confused mass of rubble and dead and 
mutilated humans, Voltaire tries to discover the attitude 
man must acquire to retain his sanity in the face of dis- 
aster. He does not ask what truth is or what law is in 
theory, but approaches the matter in terms of what can be 
said to console peovle who under stress have been driven 
to abandon all vretense and to revudiate rationalistic 
formulas not immediately relevant to their vain. What 
can be answered "Aux cris demi-formés de leurs voix 
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expirantes fah spectacle effrayant de leurs cendres 
fumantes...? The doctrine that "tout est bien" is of 
doubtful comfort under such circumstances. 


Largely a vroduct of eighteenth-century vhysics, the 
poem stresses at the expense of human sensibility the ne- 
cessity of a world overating according to far-reaching 
mechanical laws. The forces of the universe inevitably 
and unknowingly crush the human matter which falls in 
their way. Even if the value to science of such a view 
may be admitted, its apvlication to the moral domain 
must seem absurd to man, because it fails to distinguish 
the human species from other animals, and from vegetable 
and inorganic matter. The judgment that "tout est bien" 
implies that the natural world with its events may be 
equated to God, Who, a slave of His own plan, cannot pre- 
vent catastrovhe: "Direz-vous: 'Clest l'effet des éternelles 
lois/ Qui d'un Dieu libre et bon nécessitent le choix?'" 
(Voltaire, 470).If God is one with physical force, then 
the distinction between man as the highest form of think- 
ing animal and tne lowest animel froups pointless. 
Intellect. is no longer a measure of value: "'Dieu vous 
voit @u meme oeil aque les vils vermisseaux/ Dont vous 
serez la pvroie au fond de vos tombeaux.'/A des infortunés 
duel horrible la nzazel/ Cruels, & mes douleurs n'a joutez 
point l'outrage" (472). In a system in which everything 
is reduced to ,orce, the dichotomy, animate and inantmate, 
ceases to be pertinent. The division between human animal 
and vegetable substance has no significance: "Si 1'étermelle 
loi qui meut les éléments/ Fait tomber les rochers sous les 
efforts des vents,/ Si les chénes touffus var la foudre 
s 'embrasent, / Ils ne ressentent point les coups aui les 
écrasent:/ Mois je vis, mais je sens, mais mon coeur 
opprimé/ Demande des secours au Dieu qui l'a formé" (473). 
The removal of these differentiations devrives man's world 
of its significance . Each instinctively rebels against 
any denial of the imnortance of his consciousness. The 
impersonelity of the doctrine becomes an enormity in the 
presence of suffering: "Non, ne présentez plus & mon coeur 
agité/ Ces immuables lois de la nécessité, / Cette chaine 
des corps, des esvrits, et des mondes" (472), Emotion is 
uppermost in this protest against the tenets of physical 
necessity. Only later, in the afterthousht of a footnote, 
does Voltaire seek to justify his reaction rationally: 

"La chafne universelle n'est point, comme on l‘a dit, une 
gradation suivie qui lie tous les etres. Ilya probable- 
ment une distance immense entre l'homme et la brute, entre 
l'homme et les substances supérieures ; il ya l'infini 
entre Dieu et toutes les substances" (472), 
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A second doctrine, scrivtural in origin, offers a 
: *"zood" equally unacceptable to man, because it subordi- 
ia nates all events to a willful God: ""Direz-vous, en voyant 
cet amas de victimes:/ ‘Dieu s'est vengé, leur mort est 
le prix de leurs crimes?'" (470) God is seen as the source 
of the pain the innocent bear: “Quel crime, quelle faute 
ont commis ces enfants/ Sur le sein meternel écrasés et 
sanglants?" (470)5 Whole cities are singled out for de- 
struction: "Lisbonne, qui n'est pl us, eut-elle plus de 
vices/ Que Londres, que Paris, plo nges dans les délices?/ 
Lisbonne est abinée, et l'on danse 4 Paris" (470)£ The 
first doctrine, callous as it seems, is less terrifying 
than one which makes God's relentless will the principle 
of necessity responsible for man's suffering. Each man, 
whether innocent or guilty, since he may suffer for the 
Sin of some of mankind, appears to be the victim of an 
unfriendly fate. Yet he must not auestion the acts of 
his creator: “Le vase, on le sait bien, ne dit point au 
potier:/ 'Pourauoi suis-je si vil, si faible et si 
grossier?'/ Ii n'a point la parole ; il n'a point la pensée;/ 
Cette urne en se formant qui tombe fracassée,/ De la main 
du potier ne reGut point un coeur/ Qui désirat les biens 
et sentit son malheur" (473}.7 For emotional reasons the 
doctrine is found wanting. To be satisfied with it, each 
i. man must forget--and he cannot--that he shares the destiny 
of his race with his own personal cavacity for sorrow: 
*"Tranquilles spectateurs, intrévides esprits,/ De vos 
freres mourants contemplant les naufrages,/ Vous recherchez 
en paix les causes des orages:/ Mais du sort ennemi quand 
vous sentez les couns,/ Devenus plus humains, vous pleurez 
comme nous" (471). 


Abandoning systems of force and will, man listens to 
the urgent wants of his own heart (472). He must believe 
that "Dieu tient en main ia chaine, et n' est point peer 
that "par son choix bienfaisant tout est déterminé"(loc. aaah. 

God is "free" and "just"; "il n'est point implacable*(473) « 
During times of adversity the natural reaction is not to 
resign oneself before impersonal laws or the will of God, 
but to cry out to a God who may hear and give help: =) 
ciel, secourez-mois/ O ciel, ayez pit bié de l*humaine 
misere!'® (471) Man's feelings demand a God sevarate from 
nature, whose will is subordinate to reason and compassion: 
"Etes-vous assurés que la cause éternelle/ Qui fait tout, 
qui sait tout, aui créa tout pour elle,/ Ne pouvait nous 

an jeter dans ces gerbes climats/ Sans former des volcans 
allumés sous nos pas? ‘ Borneriez- vous ainsi la supreme 
puissance? /Lui d'exercer sa clémence?"(loc.cit.). 

- Physical hurt and its accompanying disturbance rather than a 

moral defect are the reasons for man's outcry: "Quand 1'homme 
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ose gémir d'un fléau si terrible,/ Il n'est voint orgueflleux, 
héles! il est sensible" (loc.cit.). In time of disaster, 

esceve from vain is man's prime motivation. That goal alone 
is sufficient to exvlain and justify his new concevt of God. 


Once he has postulated a God who can sive him deliver- 
ance, man must recognize that the facts of the extensional 
world do not conform to his ideal. There is "un chaos 
fetal" on earth: "Ainsi du monde entier tous les membres 
gémissent;/ Nés tous vour les tourments,l'un var l'autre 
ils vérissent"(474), Facts which run counter to Providence 
he must neme evil: "le mal est sur le terre"(loc.cit.). 

If he does not edmit evil, he attenuetes the meaning of 

his new standard eas much eas the first two doctrines weaken 
the meaning of “good.” The events of the meterial world 
threaten to shatter the kind of reality his nature demands 
and his language hes enabled him to hyvothesize: "De 1'Etre 
tout pvarfeit le mal ne pouvait nafitre;/ Il ne vient point 
d'autrui, puisague Dieu seul est maitre:/ Il existe vourtant. 
O tristes vérités!/ 0 mélange étonnant de contrariétéss "(474) 
Between the events of nature and the vrinciple of teleolog- 
ical necessity, that is of intelligent design, derived 

from man's definition of his desire, lies a gulf which 
nullifies any confidence he may have gained from an 
anthropocentric solution to his emotional: problem. Fear 
drives him to probe more deeply the source of his pre- 
dicament: "Tous les peuples, tremblant sous une main 
divine,/ Du mal que vous niez ont cherché l'origine"(473). 
Man is powerless within the frame of reference he has 
adopted to fill the void. Theologians and philosophers 

are tripped by their own subtleties: 


Un Dieu vint consoler notre race affligée; 

Il visita le terre, et ne 1l'a voint changée!} 

Un sophiste arrogant nous dit ou'il ne L'a vu; 

"Il le pouvait," dit l'autre, "et ne 1l‘a point voulu: 
Il le voudre, sans doute"; et, tandis ou'on raisonne, 
Des foudres souterrains enzloutissent Lisbonne, 

Et de trente cités dispersent les débris 

Des bords sanglants du Tage & la mer de Cadix (475). 


Attempvts to unravel the mysterv result in a compromise 
of the idea of a perfect God according to two traditional 
patterns of thoucht: "Ou la matiere informe, & son maftre 
rebelle,/ Porte en soi des défauts nécessaires comme elle;/ 
Ou bien Dieu nous énrouve, et ce séjour mortel/ N'est ou'un 
passage étroit vers un monde éternel"(475). Because of 
this impvesse man must apvvraise his verv canacity to know. 
Exverience of the natural world cannot helv uncover the 
truth: “La nature est muette, on L'interroge en vain"(loc.cit.) 


Man's limited faculties cannot penetrate what lies beyond 
nature: "Que peut donc de 1' esprit la plus vaste étendue?/ 
Rien: le livre du sort se ferme & notre vue"(477). Content 
with the orientation which has made it possible for him to 
identify evil, he does not try to rationalize his situation 
by a positive doctrine. Like Bayle, he is "Assez sage, assez 
grand pour étre sans systeme,/- ‘Il les ‘a tous détruits, et se 
combat lui-meme:/ Semblable a cet aveugle en butte aux 
Philistins,/ Qui_tomba sous les murs abattus var ses 

mains" (loeecite). 


Lost amid the ruins of the ideologies he has questioned, 
yet free of illusion, man takes on epic proportions. Men 
may know nothing of the truth, but "suidés var la pensée, 
ont mesuré les cieux" (loc.cite). Where the unknown is con- 
cerned, they move forward blindly, courageously: "Au sein 
de l'infini nous élangons notre étre,/ Sans pouvoir un 
moment nous voir et nous connaitre" (loc. cit.). They have 
no answer to their, misgivings: "Que suis-je, ou suis- ~-je, 
ou vais-je, et d'ou suis-je tiré?" But they learn to trust 
their senses and emotions. Confininge themselves to the 
data of their experience, they succeed in accurately 
describing their situation: "Le vrésent est affreux, 8 ‘a2 
n'est point d'avenir,/ Si la nuit du tombeau aétruit 1'étre 
gui pense" (478). As a result of this conclusion man's 
instinctive longing for a God of reason and mercy is mod- 
ified. Through reasoning he finds the one positive senti- 
ment his condition warrantse Since the future cannot be 
known and may offer continuance of life rather than anni- 
hilation, hope for some sort of fulfillment in the future 
is intellectually justifiable: "Un jour tout sera bien, 
voila notre espérance./ Tout est bien aujourd'hui," voila 
L'illusion"(locecite). No sign from God and no evidence 
in nature permit a transformation of this state of mind 
into faith. Men is unable to acknowledse unduestioningly 
the existence and power of a supreme being and the reality 
of a divine order. His hope (desire with exvectation and 
doubt concerning the thing desired) is simply a psycho- 
logical attitude, partly instinctive, partly determined 
by his reasoning about his predicament. By instinctive 
need and by reasoning, which enable him to detect doctrines 
emotionally harmful to man or groundless, he finds a help- 
ful basic motivation: "L' instinct, la raison, le besoin 
d'étre consolé, le bien de la société, orévalurent, et les 
hommes ont toujours eu l'espérance d'une vie 3 venir; 
espérance, & la vérité, souvent accomvagnée de doute"(loc cite )e 
The closing six lines of the poem do not chenge the nature 
of this attitude, but varallel the earlier discussion, lines 
71-228, which reduces the vroof of Providence to a behavior- 
istic event, man's hoping: "'dJe t'avnorte, 6 seul roi, seul 
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etre tllimité, / Tout ce aue tu n‘as vas dans ton immensité, / 
Les défauts, jes regrets, les maux, et l'ignorance. '/ Mais 
41 pouvait encore a jouter espérance"(478). The movement 
of the thoucht is from the | reneral assumotion, implied by 
the direct address of the first two lines, that God does 
exist to the less certain final mood, hove, made up of 
desire, exvectation, and doubt, that "there is a God who 
can assure future felicity. Hove | is not divinely inspired 
by the Caliph's God, but like man's other characteristics 
may be logically brought by him to God, provided hove is 
well founded and the hynOthesized God of mercy who can ab- 
solve error does exist. 


The principvle that serves Voltaire in judging the 
systems he reviews and in reaching the vosition he finally 
takes is one of psychological necessity. Man is not emo- 
tionally capable of yielding to an escapist belief in the 
general good, whether that good is supvosed to be derived 
from the operation of eternal laws of nature or from the 
will of an implecable God. Although he feels the need of 
a just and benevolent God, he cannot trust in this belief 
either. He is forced to heed the findings of his senses, 
which furnish evidence to contradict the existence of such 
a God. Because of this discord he must again adjust him- 
self vsycholozically. He becomes satisfied with hope 
that there is an ultimate purpose which makes his suffer- 
ing meenineful. This attitude reouires no svecific doc- 
trine; it even admits the vossibilityv that there is no 
mee@ning in the universe. It thrives on the destruction 
of systems which attempt to offer more than hove. ' When 
in his constant re-apvraisal of his world, man feels he 
has to throw off his earlier opinions, he reveals his 
zrowth. Formerly, Voltaire savs, he sang "des doux 
plaisirs les séduisantes lois, ® but now “instruit var la 
vieillesse," he realizes that "the innocent delicht in 
luxury, artistic creation, and invention can do no more 
than distract man temporarily from his predicament: 

"Par la main | du pvleisir nous essuyons nos 

le plaisir s'envole, et passe comme une ombre" Loc.cit.) 
Inevitably he must recognize his forbidding Des 
humains ézarés partazeant la faiblesse," retreat from 
illusion and take refuge in hope, the basic psychological 
response to a world of disaster and suffering. 


Voltaire rejects the tendency of his age to found 
belief on “truths" derived from the physical sciences. 
He cannot approve the Old Testament concent of God as 
relentless will. He reaffirms man's need of the New 
Testament God of reason and mercy, but he svurns the at- 
tempts of theologian and philosovher to exvnlain away the 
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gulf between this concept of God and the facts of the 
physical world. Nor does he, like the rationalist fol- 
lowers of Plato, claim to base relizion on an absolute 
truth discernible by reason. What has often been con- 
sidered to be pessimism can be more accurately described 
as distrust of any form of sveculative reason, although 
his attack is directed primarilv against an extreme school 
of eighteenth-century philosovhical optimism. Accomvany- 
ing this distrust is a reliance on the emotions, which 
independently of frazile human doctrines end the facts 
of the physical werld demand an unfolding of purvose in 
the future. In svite of the chaos Voltaire sees every- 
where, his man reacts positively to his environment. He 
refuses to ignore the evil that besets him. He is able 
to assume a stoical posture, before the unknown: "Dans 

une épaisse nuit cherchant a m 'Sclairer,/ Je ne sais aque 
souffrir, et non vas murmurer"(478). By means of hove 
his personality absorbs the conflict between the concept 
of Providence and the idea of chaos. There is no desvair. 
Man learns to accevt his lot, to endure in spite of it, 
and to retain the idealistic outlook his nature reouires: 
"Humble, dans mes soupirs, soumis dans ma —e / Je 
ne m'éleve point contre la Providence"(loc.cit.) However, 
the mood of the poem is not optimistic in the Christian 
sense suggested by Noyes. 


Voltaire cannot be said to have faith in a provi- 
dential God, even if faith is construed to admit doubt. 
He does not ne beyond hope. He does not have the con- 
fidence to "believe that He is," and he does not make 
belief in Providence part of a creed.8 With him religion 
is not a question of believing or of what "should" be 
believed, that is, truth or law in the form of theological 
imperative, but in the form of psychological ,2daptation 
to environment: "I1 /1' auteur/ dit oue l'espérance d'un 
développement de notre étre dans un: nouvel ordre de choses 
peut seule consoler des malheurs présents, et que la 
bonté de la Providence est seul asile auduel 1' homme 
puisse recourir dans les ténebres de sa raison et dans 
les calamités de sa nature faible et mortelle" (460). 
Analvsis of the poem in terms of vessimism and ovtimism 
does not bring out its complete meaning. Both elements 
are vresent in a limited sense, but the strength of the 
work lies in the descrivtion of man's fate and the dis- 
covery of the attitude he must assume if he is to know 
fully his human condition and at the same time react 
courageously to it. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF CRITICISM 
OF THE WORKS OF FLORENCIO SANCHEZ 


By Karl E, Shedd, University of Georgia 


Any dramatist who on the morning after the presentea- 
tion of his first drama receives such words of praise from 
theatrical critics as those offered in the newspapers of 
Buenos Aires, August 14, 1903, words which characterized 

the new dramatist as "una personalidad sobresaliente en el 
pequeno mundo de nuestros escritores teatrales,"1l and who, 

a half century later, more than forty years after his death, 
receives such an expression of esteem as: "Para encontrar 
en todo el territorio americano--y no hablo sélo de los 
pafses de lengua espanola--un autor dram4tico que le sea 
comparable, es preciso llegar a nuestros dfas, hasta 
encontrar en los Estados Unidos a un Eugenio O'Neill,*2 
merits serious consideration by critics and scholars. 


Such is the case of Florencio Sanchez, born and bred 
a Uruguayan, accepted as their own by both Argentinian and 
Uruguayan. On August 13, 1903, S4nchez was ean unknown 
author. But after the premiere of M'Hijo el Dotor,on the 
evening of that day,he became famous. From that date on, 
for the next six years, as his plays appeared continuously 
for the theatrical lovers of Buenos Aires and Montevideo, 

he was hailed with few dissenting voices as the leading 
dramatist of that area. In this short period, twenty of 
his plays were produced in either or both of those cities. 
Such well known periodicals and newsvavers as Nosotros, 

La Nacién, La Prensa, Caras y Caretas in Buenos Aires, La 
Tribuna Popular, La Razén, El Imparcial, La Ultima Hora in 
Montevideo, and many lesser known publications printed 
criticisms of the various plays, and many important literary 
critics including Alfredo Bianchi, Juan Pablo Echagtie, 
Mariano Bosch, Manuel Gélvez, Gimenez Pastor, Luis Doella 
Jurado, Samuel Blixen, Roberto Payré, Vicente Salaverri, 
Carlos Roxlo and Ricardo Rojas published articles in his 
praisee In Spain, Miguel de Unamuno and Cejador y Frauca 
wrote critical articles concerning this new star in the 
firmament of theatrical writers. 


It was not until 1919, however, that any attempt was 
made to collect the works of Sdénchez in one publication. 
In that year the Editorial Cervantes in Valencia, Spain, 
published a collection of nine of his plays, and it was 
only in 1920 that the first study of Sanchez appeared in 
book form: Florencio Sanchez, su vida y su obra, by 
Roberto Giusti of Buenos Aires. 
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Knowledge of Florencio Sénchez and his theater was 
slow in reaching our country. When Alfred Coester published 
in 1917 the first American study of Spanish American lit- 
erature he made no mention of Sdénchez.3 But in 1922 Isaac 
Goldberg included him in The Drama of Transition. The first 
true criticism to be published in our country seems to have 
been that of Roy Temple House in the June, 1923, issue of 
Poet Lore, in which he says in part: 


No South American, probably, has painted a truer 
picture of his own life and neighbors, but Sanchez 
has gone to school to the Buronean realists. Had 
it not been for Ibsen and Ibsen's French and German 
continuators, Sanchez could not have been, or would 
have been other. He must have known, for instance, 
the Hauptmann both of Vor Sonnenaufgang end of 


Die Weber. 


The above statement seems to have set the tone for 
future American critics of Sanchez. In 1925 Arturo Torres 
Rioseco said, "Sus dramas forman en nuestra literatura la 
cuspide de ese movimiento ibsenieno v nacionalista." 
Professor F. B. Luquiens added in 1928 that the dates of 
Sdénchez' writings might suggest that he was a disciple of 
Ibsen. He also referred to the possible influence of 
Brieux and Hervieu, after which he added, "thoush he (Sanchez) 
never let himself be versuaded, by their examnles, to for- 
get he was a dramatist, and not a vreacher or lecturer in 
a school of medicine. Though he walked in vaths that others 
had ovened for him, he walked with his own stride."’ This 
seems a most avt exvression when comnared with that of 
Julio Imbert of Argentina, the most recent biogranvher of 
Sanchez, who, after discussing Quite fully numerous sug-= 
gested foreion influences upon Sanchez and his plays, writes: 


Yo pretendo aue Sanchez escribié libre de aguellas 
influencias, al menos directamente. Es indiscutible 
Que nadie, escritor o poeta, puede desvrenderse, para 
el logro total o intotal de su obra personal, de la 
carga histérica de sus antepasados...Afirmar. aque no 
se tiene influencia serfa un error. No lo serfa, 
decir que, @irecta y particularmente, influyd tal 
autor sobre otro. Ya esto me refiero.® 


In 1928, at the University of Oklahoma, Mr. G. T. 
Downing wrote a master’s thesis on The Life and Works of 
Florencio SAnchez. Other master's theses dealing with some 
phase of the work of Sdnchez were written in this country 
in 1931, 1932 and 1933.9 In 1933 there apveared two doctoral 
dissertations, one by Miss Ruth Richardson of Columbia 


«She 


University, published by the Instituto de las Espafias, 
Florencio S4nchez and the Argentine Theatre, the other by 

the present writer, then at Yale University, Florencio 
Sdnchez, unpublished, but available in the Yale University 
Library and the Library of Congress. Each of these studies, 
evidently being written at the same time, made use of all 
previous material available but arrived at auite different 
conclusions. Miss Richardson stressed the foreign influences 
on each of the then available vlays of Sanchez, while the 
central purpose of the vresent writer's study was to demon- 
strate the influeuce of one writer, Eugene Brieux, upon 
Sanchez. This dissertation was used as 2 vertial basis for 
a later article in which an attempt was mede to refute some 
of the suggestions of influence offered by Miss Richardson. 1° 


Meanwhile, a second study of Sanchez had been published 
in Argentina by Arturo Vasquez Cey,11 in which there was 
added to the work of Giusti little excevt an increased num- 
ber of quotations from friends of Sanchez and an increase 
of suggested foreign influences. Theses for the master's 
degree continued to apvear from time to time in the United 
States along with doctoral dissertations and an occasional 
article in some periodical.l2 The latest dissertation 
available is that of Miss C. BE. Miller of the University 
of Washington, Florencio Sanchez, the South American Eugene 
O'Neill, in 1946. She presents an extremely interesting 
parallel study of these two dramatists. 


During the last twenty years there have been published 
in Argentina several collected works of Sanchez, a transla- 
tion of his works in French, two more complete studies of 
the dramatist and his works, one in Chile and one in Argen- 
tina, and many articles in periodicals by well known critics 
in Argentina and Urucuay. 


In these critical writings there is general agreement 
that Sanchez is the leading dramatist of Snanish America, 
that he was a man of the veopvle, that his most outstanding 
ability is to be found in the naturelness and excellence of 
his dialogue and also in his keen vower of observation and 
his sense of the theatrical. Most critics agree that his 
work is divided into three distinct grounvs, rural, urban, 
and thesis drama, this third groun showing a widening of 
his field of interest. -lost agree that his plays M'Hijo 
el Dotor, La Gringa, and Barranca Abajo form a trilogy 
representing the change that came to Argentina and Uruguay 
with the expansion of immigration and the greater develop- 
ment of the sense of responsibility of the native individual 
in the advancement of new ideas into the interior from the 
coast. Together, these three plays constitute the most 
outstanding theatrical work of that area. 
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Although there is such agreement among the critics, 
there are at least four questions that arise continually 
and that are yet unsolved. Perhavs they may never be 
satisfactorily solved for all students of Sanchez. The 
first is one of comparatively little importance to the 
North American or to the European, but of considerable 
importance to the Argentinian or the Uruguayan: Does 
Sdnchez belong to the Argentinian or the Uruguayan theater? 


Roberto Giusti uses the term "rioplatense" when speak- 
ing of Sénchez because, as he says, "El nombre de rioplatense 
es el gue mejor le conviene, pues, como se verd, han sido 
hasta ahora comunes el origen y la naturaleza de 1a produc- 
cién dramética, en ambos pvafses del Plata."14 Miss Richard- 
son, although she uses the term "rioplatense" within her 
work, emphasizes the Argentine theatre in her title and in 
the division of her book into its various varts. Alberto 
Zum Felde says,"Florencio Sanchez es un autor platense. 
Pues, si por su versona_es urvZuayo, es indudablemente 
argentino por su obra."15 Jose Alberto Dibarboure adds, 
"Sostenemos la existencia del teatro uruguayo Florencio 
Sénchez...Aseverar aue el extraordinario e inigualado 
dramaturgo, vor su obra, pern” a la Argentina /es 
concepto viejo y equivocado. "1 


Although there are many critics who sneak of this 
author as "argentino," "uruguayo”" or "riovlatense," Sanchez 
himself evidently considered that his work belonged to the 
Argentine theater, for he says in a letter to his beloved 
Catita, speaking of the coming visit of the great Antoine, 
"Irg Antoine, el actor francés, a conocer una obra del 
teatro regional argentino."17 However zreat or small this 
question may be, it has not yet been settled. 


More important to critics is the ovestion as to what 
school of drama one is to assign Sanchez. Is he a realist? 
A naturalist? How can he best be classified? Many opinions 
have been expressed concerning the correct answer to this 
Question, a purely literary one. Giusti has spoken of 
"M'Hijo el Dotor, cuyo naturalismo sano y fuerte habfa 
de abrir una nueva senda a nuestros autores."18 V4squez 
Cey said: "Sdnchez significa un transfigurador de cierta 
Buenos Aires cosmopélita y trdézica cuyo temple mental 
responde al naturalismo de Zola."19 Max Rohde remarked: 
"En el arte de Sanchez, se senalan dos corrientes, la 
realista y la naturalista."20 Alfredo Bianchi calls him 
"buen autor naturalista."2l But according to the usual 
definitions of naturalism, based on Zola, a naturalistic 
play must be free of subiectivity, and no one who studies 
Sanchez can fail to see him in his work. Furthermore, a 


naturalistic play cannot by definition be a thesis play, 
and, without exception, critics classify the last group of 
Sanchez plays as thesis plays. 


Zum Felde thus expresses his ovinion: "Los elementos 
psicoldégicos que determinan el cardcter de su obra son el 
criterio realista en la observacién, sentimiento cristiano 
en la emocién, e ideologfa anaraquista en la tesis." 
Dibarboure adds: 


Consideramos absurdo--en el caso de Sdnchez--buscar 
la influencia del realismo a través de un Ibsen, de 
un Bracco o de quien fuere. Consideramos vor un 
profundo error sostener que Florencio Sanchez sufrié 
la influencia del realismo y de los realistas....5l1 
realismo es la unica forma, a su juicio, de aue el 
teatro llene su alta misién educadora del sentimiento 
y 18 conciencia humana. "23 


Julio Imbert declares: "La moral es una ciencia en Sdnchez. 
Las acciones humanas, en orden a su bondad fp a su malicia, 
le preocupardn a lo largo de su creacién, "@ Certainly this 
is not naturalism. The present writer has decided to his 
own satisfaction, at least, that only by combining the 
schools of realism and naturalism into what he is led to 
call "late realism," can a true classification be found for 
Sanchez, if indeed a classification is necessary.25 


The third question, the one to which the majority of 
critics apply their studies, is that of foreign influences 
on the work of Sanchez. According to the numerous writers 
who offer varied ideas and opinions on this subject, Sanchez 
must have been greatly indebted. It would take too long 
in this paper to go into detail about the foreign authors 
named as possible influences upon Sdnchez. The same holds 
true with regard to foreign plays suggested and foreign 
ideas adopted. However, let us take a few of the more 
freouent suggestions and attempt to justify or to refute 
them as far as possible. 


As mentioned earlier in this paper, Arturo Torres 
Rfoseco says that Sanchez" dramas are “la cttisvide de ese 
movimiento ibseniano. "2 Until very recently, no one has 
taken the time to attempt a refutation of this statement, 
which has been reiterated by many others. But Julio Imbert 
has recently done so, and, to my mind, has done it well. 

He writes some three pages comparing these two dramatists. 
Imbert points out that Sdnchez places his characters in the 
hurly-burly of the city, amid crowds, where it is impossible 
for them to escape the rest of mankind, while Ibsen finds 
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it necessary for characters like Dr. Stockmann, the Dean 
of Brand, and Brand himself to seek vlaces of solitude, 
places of peace and quiet, away from all turmoil. Dr. 
Stockmann is even made to say that the strongest man in 
the world is the one who is most alone. Ibsen is on the 
Side of the people, against the right of the majority, 
while Sanchez is not opposed to the right of the majority 
but finds in it "la razén de la desheredad.™ Ibsen and 
Sanchez are unlike in their argumentation, but they have 
one thing in common. They travel different roads, they 
develop different strategy, but with an identical pur- 
pose.2? In Ibsen ideas are suggestive rather than demon- 
strative and speak to sensitivity and to imagination. Not 
so in Sa&nchez; in his works ideas are clearly demonstrated 
by action. 


No one will deny that Ibsen may have influenced Sdn- 
chez, for, as Miss Richardson says, "In the early years of 
the twentieth century Ibsen's ideas were known to South 
Americans through both the Spanish and Italian theaters 
Zana I shall add through the French theater of Antoine/, 
and Sanchez was familiar with the latter from his youth."28 
Surely, such acquaintance cannot be said to constitute a 
direct influence, and the present writer finds himself in 
accord with Imbert, that Sa&nchez' manner of avproach to a 
social problem was ouite the opposite of that of Ibsen.29 


The German playwrights, Sudermann and Hauntmann, are 
mentioned often as possible sources for some of the plays 
of Sanchez: Sudermann's Heimat in connection with M'Hijo 

el Dotor, Die Ehre in connection with En Familia, Das 
| ee with Los Derechos de la Salud; 30 Hauvtmann' s s Kollege 
Krampton and Die Weber with Los Muer Muertos. 


Other critics mention Bracco, the Italian dramatist, 
in connection with Los Derechos de la Salud, becayse of 
the in title with, I Diritti di Vivere r 2 and 
Nuestros Hijos with Matermits. Rovetta is also sungested 
because, of Le Due Coscienze in connection with M'Hijo el 
Dotor. 72 s Como le foglie has been suggested as 
a source for En Familia, and so we could continue with 
many Other suggestions of author and vlay from various 
European theaters, but these critics, for the most part, 
offer only an affirmative proof of their claims. They have 
seen something in a play of Sanchez which reminds them of 
a similar subject matter in general, a single character or 
more, 2 single situation which resembles some subject, 
some character or some situation in the Eurovean play. 
They have failed to consider and present the negative 
proof, namely thet such a subject, character or situation 


could not have been traced to some other European writer. 
They appear to have taken for granted that Sdnchez knew 
intimately this and that author. It is true that he was 
an assiduous attendant at the theater, that he had the 
opportunity to see most, if not all, of the plays mentioned, 
produced by visiting companies from Italy, Spain and France. 
But as a rule these critics have failed to examine minutely 
enough the entire play of Sanchez including the total sub- 
ject matter, all the characters and situations, and by 
failing to do this, in many cases they have apparently 
failed to see thai Sanchez’ work is quite different from 
that of the author suggested as a source and that it is 
more similar to the work of some other European writer. 


The present writer believes, after minute examination 
of many of the suggested influences, that although Eugene 
Brieux has been mentioned by a few of the critics as one 
who may have exercised some influence upon Sénchez, enough 
credit has not been given him. The present writer's opin- 
fon is based not only on study of the works of Sdnchez and 
comparison of these with plays suggested by others, but 
also on the known fact that he was deeply interested in Le 
Théatre Libre, the productions of which he witnessed, and 
that he expressed his joy that Antoine was to witness his 
first play, M'Hijo el Dotor, that Antoine admitted the 
excellence of this play as one fit for his theater in Paris, 
that "Antoine iba a ver la produccidén sanchezca en el 
Comedia y Sd&nchez iba a ver a Antoine en el Odéon y si 
éste afinaba en Sanchez el sentido que ya trafa innato, de 
ia vida diaria, vulgar, nuestro dramaturgo hacfa intuir al 
francés la seguridad de un nuevo acierto para el Teatro 
Libre."34 Furthermore, we know that in earlier days Sdn- 
chez had learned French and at times translated for Le 
Figaro,35 which published many of the plays then being 
presented in France and in Buenos Aires. We have also 
pointed out exact examples of the close similarity of 
M'Hijo el Dotor and Blanchette, of En Familia and Résultat 
des Courses, of Nuestros Hijos and. Maternité, similarities 
in the theatrical development of Sdnchez and Brieux, while 
at the same time we have presented negative proof that such 
similarities are not to be found in the works of other 


writers. 


However, it seems to me that perhaps Zum Felde has 
summed up best this problem of foreign influences upon 
Sdnchez as far as studies have as yet been completed. 

After naming most of the foreign writers named above and 
including others, he writes: 


En toda su obra son tan visibles esas influencias 
de los grandes escritores realistas, como las de 
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aquellos ideélogos sociales, sin cue ni éstos ni 
aduéllos llegaron, empero, 2a desvirtuar el valor 
original de sus escenas y de sus figuras, pues due 
su inspiracidén directa de la vida --su intuicién 
art{stica -- se sobrepuso y las domin6, sirviéndose 
de ellas en vez de ser su tributeria.2? 


There remains but one question to be answered: Is 
Sdnchez a great dramatist? From the point of view of 
literary form and style, most critics appear to agree that 
he is not, However, I believe that the fact that through- 
out his brief career of but seven years he produced twenty 
plays, many of which received the highest praise of the 
critics of that day and are still receiving high praise, 
and the fact that he is still, a half century after his 
work was begun, the best known Spanish American dramatist 
whose drama has been the basis of scholarly studies through- 
out these years, not only in his own land, but also over- 
seas and in other lands of Spanish America, point to his 
lasting fame as a dramatist of the people, an innovator in 
the Rioplatense Theater, and an outstanding representative 
of his native land. 
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THE SAVAGE IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH PROSE FICTION 


By John D. Williams, University of Georgia 


Soon after Columbus returned to Spain following his 
first voyage to America, Spanish writers became interested 
in the inhabitants of the New World. One manifestation of 
this interest was the use of the savage as a decorative 
figure in prose fiction. This colorful character was also 
a fredguent subject for painters, and no public festival 
seems to have been complete without a group of Spaniards 
playing the part of savages while wearing the traditional 
costume consisting of ivy and hemp.l 


The savage is found in all tyves of fiction in the 
sixteenth century, elthough the vresentation and the nature 
of the character varies somewhat from one work to another 
in accordance with the author's purvose. The savage is 
frequently used to convey an allegorical or symbolical 
meaning. Diego de San Pedro's sentimental novel C&rcel de 
amor begins with the introduction of "vn cauallero assi 
feroz de presencia como espantoso de vista, cubierto todo 
de cabello a manera de salvaie."2 It seems that this 
frightful being is a savage dressed as a knight, symboliz- 
ing Desire and serving as the principal agent of Cupid. 

In Pedro de la Vera's Comedia intitulada Doleria del sueno 
del mundo, an allegorical work written after the manner of 
the Celestina, two characters are introduced in the guise 

of hideous and ferocious savages, one representing Penitence 
and the other Remorse.3 In Juan Bautista de Loyola's moral 
allegory, Viaje y naufragios del Macedonio, Satan appears 
disguised as a reer and is described as hairy, robust, 
brutish, and stupid. 


The savage is also encountered in the romances of 
chivalry. In Palmerfn de Inglaterra, for example, a savage 
kidnaps the infant twins Palmerfn and Floriano del Desierto 
with the intention of feeding them to the trained lions 
which he uses for hunting purposes. A cave dweller, this 
savage eats wild game and wears animal skins for clothing.» 


The most detailed description of the savage is found 
in Jorge de Montemayor's Diana: 


«eesaliedon /sic/ de entre unas retamas altas, a 

mano derecha del bosdue, tres salvages, de estrana 
grandeza y fealdad. Venfan armados de coseletes y 
celadas de cuero de tigre. Eran de tan fea catadura 
que ponfan esvanto; los coseletes trayan vor braGales 
unas bocas de serpientes, por donde sacavan los 
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bragos gue gruessos y vellosos parecfan, y las 
celadas venfan a hazer encima de la frente unas 
espantables cabeGas de leones; lo demds trayan 
desnudo, cubierto despesso y largo vello, unos 
bastones herrados de muy agudas plas de azero. 

Al cuello trayan sus arcos y flechas; los egcudos 
eran de unas conchas de pescado muy fuerte. 


Montemayor adds that these creatures moved with incredible 
agility. 


In the Diana enamorada of Gaspar Gil Polo a water 
tournament is described in which savages tilt with one 
another from the prow of their boats. The vessels are 
propelled by savage oarsmen who are chained to their Places.?7 


From the preceding descriptions, we see that the savage, 
as a composite character, is agile, cruel, hideous, robust, 
brutish, and dull. In addition, however, he has two quali- 
ties which are not universally associated with savages: a 
coat of hair and the rdle of slave or servant. 


The servile position of the savage has its origin in 
the attitude of Spaniards toward the inhabitents of other 
continents. For many years it had been the custom to sub- 
ject to slavery, or semi-slavery, veonvles conouered outside 
Europe. Relative to this practice, the historian Altamira 
says: 


La costumbre jurfdica seguida en las conguistas de 
territorios no europeos (v. gr. de Africa), sancionada 
por la doctrina comin a todos los jurisconsultos de 

la época, era de reducir a esclavitud a las poblaciones 
tenidas por bérbaras o, cuando menos, utilizarlas en 
relacién semiservil. De conformidad con esto, Coldén 
trajo ya en concepto de esclavos algunos indios, a 

la vuelta de su primer viaje. 


It is not surprising, then, to find the savage presented in 
a state of bondage or servitude in Spanish literature. 


With reference to the coat of hair which came to be 
associated with the savage, Covarrubias comments significant- 
ly in his dictionary, under the word salvage: 


e+elOS pintores, que tienen licencia poética, pintan 
unos hombres todos cubiertos de vello de pies a 
cabeGa, con cabellos largos y barva larga. Estos 
llamaron los escritores de libros de cavallerfas 
salvages. Ya podrfa acontecer algunos hombres auerse 
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criado en algunas partes remotas, como en islas 
desiertas, auiendo aportado allf vor fortuna y 
gastado su ropa, andar desnudos, cubriéndolos la 
mesma naturaleza con bello, vara elgiin remedio suyo. 
Déstos han tovado muchos los due han navezado por 
mares remotos. 


It was believed, therefore, that if a man was forced 
to go about without clothing, exposed to the inclemencies 
of the weather, nature would protect him with a long, heavy 
coat of hair. This belief apparently explains why books 
relating imaginary journeys often describe the natives of 
distant lends as covered with hair. We find this descrip- 
tion of a group of island-dwellers, for instance, in The 


Travels of Sir John Mandeville: 


After that is another isle, where the folk be all 
skinned rough hair, as a rough beast, save only 
the face and the palm of the hand. These folk go 
as well under the water of the sea, as they do 
above the land all dry. And they eat both flesh 
and fish all raw.10 


One explanation, then, for the hairy savage is that the 
authors were influenced by accounts of this sort found, 
not only in The Travels of Sir John Mandeville, but also 
in similar works by Marco Polo, Pero Tafur, Don Pedro of 
Portugal, and others.11 


A second explanation of the hairiness of the savage 
is that this attribute was transferred to him from the 
penitent hermit of medieval times. With regard to this 
literary character, Barbara Matulka writes: 


There had grown up, all throuch the Middle Ages, a 
body of pious legends dealing with...a retirement to 
the desert of penitent anchorites on whom Heaven be-= 
stowed the grace of repentance by vrotecting them 
with a coat of hair which they lose when finally par- 
doned. No Catholic Spaniard of the time of the Reyes 
Catdélicos could remain ignorant of such legends,-- 
for they were included in all the Lives of the Saints, 
in Latin as well as in the vernacular, that circu- 
lated and found such great favor. The povularity 
which some of these enjoyed is attested even in 
painting.12 


These stories apparently had their origin in the Bible, for 
it will be recalled that Nebuchadnezzar, as punishment for 
the sin of pride, was "driven from among men, and ate grass 


like an ox, and his body was wet with the dew of heaven 
till his hair grew long as eagles’ feathers, and his nails 
like birds’ claws. "13 


The coat of hair was given, then, to those who had 
Sinned and who were under the influence of the Devil. This 
leads to a third possible explanation of the hairy savage. 
In the sixteenth century it was commonly believed that the 
natives of pagan lands were worshivers of Satan. William 
H. Prescott tells us that when Columbus returned to Spain 
after his second voyage to America, he took back with him 
several Indians. Traveling throuch Andalusia, he spent 
several days with a priest named Bernéldez,14 who was es- 
pecially interested in Indians, their decorations and orna- 
ments, and particularly their “belts end masks of cotton 
and of wood, with figures of the Devil embroidered and 
carved thereon, sometimes in his own prover likeness, and 
at others in that of a cat or an owl. ‘There is much 
reason,’ he infers, ‘to believe that he avnears to the 
islanders in this guise, and that they are all idolaters, 
having Satan for their lorad!'®15 This belief that the 
natives of America worshiped Satan persisted throughout 
the sixteenth century.-+ 


Demons are often pictured in literature as having 
hairy bodies. Jn the Divina Commedia, for instance, Dante 
describes how Vergil led the way in climbine down Lucifer's 
shaggy body from tuft = tuft: "Appizlio se alle vellute 
coste. / Di vello in vello giu discese poscia / Tra il 
folto pelo e le gelate croste."1/7 It. is conceivable, 
then, that since demons were commonly represented as hairy, 
savages were given a coat of hair for the reason that they 
believed to be followers of Satan. 


There is a type of savage in Gil Polo’s Diana enamorada 
which contrasts sharply with the savages that we have pre- 
viously examined. In the episode of the water tournament 
which we have already mentioned, savages provided with 
large shields and long lances joust in pairs as their boats 
come close together. The armed defenders are sometimes 
knocked backward into the boats, and at other times they 
fall into the water, much to the amusement of the onlookers. 
The vessels are rowed by other savages, who are fastened 
to their benches by chains. One of the rowers, humiliated 
when the defender of his boat tumbles into the water, asks 
to be unchained so that he can make amends for the defeat 
of his group. He is described as proud and esvecially 
boastful. Armed with shield and lance, he takes his posi- 
tion, but, unfortunately, he loses his balance and falls 
into the water before the boat even comes near that of his 
opronent.18 
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It is evident that this swagererine, boasting savage 
does not follow the tradition of the character as revealed 
elsewhere. The type is undoubtedly derived from the Arcadia 
of Jacopo Sannazaro. In this, the first of vastoral novels, 
there is a servant who "perd che peloso molto e rusticissimo 
uomo era, Ursacchio per tutta Arcadia era chiamato....*1 
Like the savages in Gil Polo's Diana enamorada, Ursacchio 
becomes the laughing stock of the crowd at the games in 
which the shepherds participate. He attemots to throw the 
bar but falls far short of his competitors because he 
prefers to depend entirely upon brute strength rather than 
to use his skill. The bar falls almost at the feet of 
Ursacchio, so that it makes the shepherds and spectators 
laugh.< It seems obvious that Gil Polo modeled his 
braggadocio savage after Ursacchio in Sannazaro's novel, 
and it is likely that the introduction of the savage into 
the Spanish pastoral came through the | influence of Sannazaro's 

"very hairy and extremely rustic man." 


The use of the savage in Spanish fiction continues 
into the seventeenth century. In the Quijote, for example, 
at the wedding of Camacho and Quiteria one of the dances 
involves a diminutive wooden castle which is drawn by 

"cuatro salvajes, todos vestidos de hedra y de cdfiamo 
tenido de verde, tan al natural, aque por poco espantaran 
a Sancho."21 Later, in Chapter XLI of Part II, four 
savages appear bearing on their shoulders the wooden horse 
Clavilefio.<@ In both instances Cervantes employs savages 
in the capacity of servants, and they are dressed in the 
usual ivy and hemp characteristic of make-believe savages. 


In Luis Vélez de Guevara's Ei Diablo Cojuelo, published 
in 1641, the student Cleofds and the Diablo Cojuelo watch 
Fortune as she passes by accompanied by her retinue. One 
of the groups is made up of savages who symbolize agents 
of Fortune, such as accountants, treasurers, notaries, and 
lawyers, 23 In this episode the author is continuing the 
Symbolical application pf the savage which, as we have 
seen, was a common device during the sixteenth century. 


Rodrfeuez Marfn's edition of Don Quijote, 
(Madrid, 1947-49), V, 114-115, footnote. 


d. Foulché-Delbosc, Bibliotheca Hispdnica 
(Barcelona, 1904), p.6. 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT RECENT BOOKS IN THE FIELD OF 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE * 


Giovanni d‘Anna. Le idee letterarie di Suetonio. 
Florence, "La Nuova Italia" Editrice, 1954. ("Biblioteca 
di Cultura," no. 52.) Pp. 232. 


D'Anna analyzes not only Suetonius’ own style but 
also his relationship to the litereryv trends of the anto- 
nine age. The stvéyv is thorough but unproductive in the 
sense that D'Anna, as other competent literary historians 
before his day, concludes that both Suetonius and his 
contemporaries had few, if any, literarv ideas. 


Gilbert Bagnani, Arbiter of Elegance: A Study of the 
Life and Works of C. Petronius. Toronto, University of 
Press, 1954. ("The Phoenix," Supnvlementary vol., 
Ze Pp. 91. 


This short work is not the definitive study of 
Petronius, but it is well written and conteins many stimu- 
lating ideas. Bagnani is convinced that Petronius was 

actually the author of the Satyricon. 


R, BR. Bolgar. The Ciassical Heritage and Its Bene- 
ficiaries. New York, Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
Pp. 592. 


This is a history of classical scholarship in western 
Europe through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. It is 
Well written and well documented, a volume that will be 

used widely for reference. 


Norman Wentworth DeWitt. St. Paul and Epicurus. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. 201. 


The knowledge of Epicurean teachings bv Paul and his 
followers must have been considerable, and DeWitt makes 
an honest and pertially successful effort to identify the 
extent to which these early Christians knew Epicurus. 
DeWitt's Epicurus and His Philosophy (1954) should be read 
before this book is attempted. 


ae - In each subsequent issue of the Kentucky Foreign Language 
Quarterly significant books received for review will be listed 
with short annotations. The classical, mediaeval, Romance, and 
Germanic fields will be covered in rotation. 
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R, Hackforth, ed. Plato's Phaedo. Transiated with 


introduction and commentary. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 200. $4.00. 


The Phaedo has often been called the noblest work of 
Greek prose, not only for the beauty of the style but 
above all for the dramatic account of Socrates’ last day 
of life and his firm conviction in his belief in the 
immortality of the soul. Professor Hackforth's trans- 
lation does full justice to the original, and it is at 
least the equal, ir not the supperior, of the numerous 
other English translations. 

There is a brief and succinct introduction of twenty- 
one pages. There are annotations in fo otnotes, and the 
commentary is in the form of a4 nar rrative at the end of 
each chapter. There is a short supplement containing a 
translation of the remaining fragments of the criticism 
of Strato (fl. c. 287 B. C.), successor of Theophrastus 
as head of the Peripatetic School. Finally, there is an 
index of names, including speakers in the dialogue. 

In these days when we are blessed with "great books" 
in cheap pocket editions, it would seem that Hackforth's 
noble translation and commentary is an apt candidate for 
such an honor. Some enterprising pocket book publisher 
will be missing 2 good bet if he doesn't seize this 
opportunity. 


Gilbert Highet. Juvenal i iri New York, 
Oxford University Press, ’ 


This is the definitive work in Enclish on Juvenal. 
It is well written and thoroughly documented, and it will 
be useful to historians of general literature as well as 
to classicists. 


chorale 


This is a statisti idy that attempts to identify 
the nature of the metri units in Greek verse. 


Dietmar Kienast. Cato der Zensor: seine Persdénlichkeit 
d seine Zeit. Heidelberg, Quelle und Meyer, 1954. Pp. 170. 


This detailed biographical study of the elder Cato is 
objective and thorough. Kienast uses his direct and collateral 
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Jean Irigoin. Recherches sur les metres de la lyrique : 
La structure du vers. Paris, Klincksieck, 
| Etudes et Commentaires," XVI.) Pp. 105. 
) - 


sources with great care and comes up with the best picture 
of Cato produced in modern times. 


Reinhold Merkelbach. Dis Quellen des ischer 
Alexanderromans. Munich, C. H. Beck, 1954. Zetemata,” 
No. 96) Ppe 255-6 


The Greek Alexander Romance was completely fascinating 
to antiquity, much as chapbdccks were in later ages. 
Merkelbach discusses sources, and final compilations in a 
critical and well-informed manner, bringing literary history, 
geography, and history into play simultaneously. 


Herbert A. Musurillo, ed. The Acts of the Pagan 


Martyrs. Acta Alexandrinorum: Edited with Commentary. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. 299. 


This basic edition and critical work on the papyri 
known as the "Pagan Acts of the Martyrs" has clarified many 
difficult problems in connection with these curious documentse 
There are appendices on the grammar of the Acts: traditions 
of martyr literature: influence of mimes, fiction, and 
protocols: historicity: and possible origin and purposee 


L. Paimer. The Latin Language. London, Faber and 
Faber, 1954. Pp. 


This admirable account of the beginning and spread of 
Latin is a fine synthesis and also reflects a good sense of 
organization by the author. It can be read with profit by 
students of Latin in almost any stage of their studies. 


C, A. Robinson. The History of Alexander the Great: 
Vol. I, Part 1, An Index to the Extant Historians: Part II, 
The Fragments. Pre vidence, Brown University, 1953-6 ("Brown 
University Studies," vole 16.) Pp. 270. 


This study of the more important primary and secondary 
accounts of Alexander's campaigns is a sort of supplement 
to Professor Robinson's The Ephemerides of Alexander's 
Expedition (1932), but the supplement is perhaps even more 
important than the original. In this work we can identify 
any reference to place=-names associated with Alexander, and 
facts and opinions about these DlaceSe At the same time 
this index is also a key to Alexander's personality. 
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Erwin Schrddinger. Nature and the Greeks. New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. 97. 


These somewhat brief notes on Greek science are 
sketchy but well writtens They offer no new ideas but can om 
be read with profit as an introduction to the field. 


Aemilius Springhettie Institutiones stili Latini. 
Rome, Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, 1954. (*"Latinitas 
perennis,” vol. 2.) Pp. 348. 


This judicious and literate manual of modern Latin 
style is primarily intended for priests, but it is also 
useful for the student of Latin. Springhetti makes z00d 
use of Cicero and Quintilian, but he always remembers that 
he is writing for twentieth century Latinists, not for Romans. 


Selatie Edgar Stout. Scribe and Critic at Work in ae ny's 


Letters: Notes on the History and Present Status of the Text. 
te Uni -ersity Publications: Humanities Series, "no. 30. )Pn. 2726. 


This meticulous study of the manuscript tradition of the 
letters of Piiny the Younger represents a lifetime of work. 
The editorial problems are enormous, but future scholars who , 
work on the text of the Epistolae will find their task much ; 
easier as a result of this book. 


L. P. Wilkinson. called. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, “pon $6.50. 

This distinzuished study is a fitting introduction to 
the bimillennium of Ovid's birth which comes next year. 
Since 1921 Ripert, Rand, Martini, and Fr&nkel have published 
books on Ovid, but none attains the breadth and significance 
of Wilkinson's work. 

Wilkinson is not only a skilled critic and translator, 
but he is aiso a reader whose enthusiasms are infectious. 
Even the clumsy Latinist will be tempted by Wilkinson's 
felicitous translations ‘always accompanied by the Latin 
text), and his critical observations betray a graceful 
and restrained wit worthy of the great poet himself. Each 
work of Ovid is discussed at length, and the arrangement 
of the chapters is chronological. 

The last two chapters,on Ovid's Nachieben, in the 
Middle Ages{"Venus' Clerk Ovyde") and in the Renaissance 
("Sweet Witty Soul"), are especially valuable. As Wilkin- 
son points out, it would take more than one lifetime to 
study adequately Ovid's reputation and influence in the 
Renaissance, but the main outiines are here. 
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KENTUCKY MICROCARDS * 


Series A (Modern Lancuage), No. 4 


Thomas Bradley Strouv, Tyne-Characters in the Serious 
Drame of the Restoration with Snecial Attention to the Plavs 
of Davenant, Drvden, Lee, and Otway. 


Dr. Stroup identifies the twpe-charecters used by 
Restoration dramarists and states why thev were used, how 
much they were modified during the veriod, what brought about 
the modifications, and what general relation the use of tyve- 
characters has to the English culture of which they were a 
pert. He traces the tradition in the use of typne-characters 
from the beginnings through the Elizabethan drama, and sub- 
Seaquentiy treats each tyne used in the serious drama of the 
Restoration. He finds that the use of tyvne~-characters was 
quite widesvread and that fewer than 2 score of characters 
out of some forty-six plays of Davenant, Drvden, Lee, and 
Otway are unclassified. There are hand-lists of the serious 
Plays of these four dramatists, a chronologicaily arranred 
classification according to the tyve of every character in 
the plays, and a chronological arrangement of the dramatis 
Personae of each of the plays, showing the type to which each 
cheracter belongs. Finally, Dr. Stroup analyzes the reasons 
for the heavy use of type-characters and points out the 
reasons for the modifications that occurred. 


Series A (Modern Language), No. 5 


Lawrence G, Starkey. A Descrivtive and Analytical Bib- 
liogravhy of Massachusetts, Press from Its 
Beginnings to the Publication of Eliot's Indian Bible in 1663. 


The first printing press in British North America arrived 
in Cambridge, Mass., in 1638, and the first item of any size 
printed on it wes The Bay Psaim Book (1640). Until 1675 all 
printing in the colonies was done on this press. The present 
study is a history of the Cambridge Press in the light of the 
most recent information, and it vrovides a detailed and ex- 
haustive study of the printing done by the Press in the first 
quarter-century of its operation, concluding with the year 1663 
when John Eliot's translation of the Indian Bible was completed. 
Dr. Starkey bases his investigation on intensive bibliogranh- 
ical examination of the books printed by the Cambridge Press, 
and for the period covered he examined nearly ninety per cent 
of all extant copies. Apnendices include detailed descrivtions 
of all extant vublications from the Cambridce Press, with auasi- 
facsimile transcriptions a all title-pages through the year 1663. 


*See Vol. II, No. Bs 
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